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ABSTRACT 

A reading and study skills course for college 
students, based on concepts of metacognition and schema, was 
organized around a mane cement system and an instructional process to . 
ensure that students would make use of their self-knowledge, their 
learned study reading skills, and their understanding of things, 
people, language^ etc. ^o make sense from their textbooks and to 
apply that textbook knowledge appropriately to tasks. The management 
process involved a series of seven handouts, used across the 
semester, making obligations clear and tracking progress and 
reactions. These weret a student data sheet; a course overview; an 
assignment sheet; a check sheet for key terms and questions; a 
summary of completed assignments; a student/teacher conference sheet; 
and a final examination project sheet. The instructional process 
emphasized self-questioning strategies, word-learning skills, 
listening and note-taking skills, library skills, test-taking 
techniques, and time management skills. (Seven tables consisting of 
the handouts used in the course are included. Fifteen references 
conclude the report.) (SR) 
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Abstract 

CSonoepts frcnt metaoognition and scbena were cxxisidered as the 
primary basis for developing and teacbing reading and stu^ skills 
cxxirses to college students* Biat basis incliaded an e:5)loratim of 
a managanent systan and an es^loration of an instructic»ial process* 
In reference to managanent and instnKtion^ students indicated 
throu^ diagnostic data i*at they wanted to achieve fron the 
ccurses. Their diagnostic data were tised to devise a 
inetacognitive-sdiana instructional abroach that served to enhance 
the developraent of their reading and study sikills* Hi^ic^ted are 
activities and forms that students have lased to self-iBC»iitor their 
reading-stucfy strategies^ to interact with text^ with peers^ with 
instructors; and to ^ply their stucty strategies to other classes. 



Teaching College Reading and Study Skills Throu^ 
A MetacxDgnitive-Schaia ^^roacii 
ALioe M. Scales 
Uhiversity of Pittsburc^ 
Hstacogniticxi inplies having knowledge and having 
untaerstanding, having ocaitrol over then, and .having expropriate lase 
of that knowledge (Tei & Stewart, 1985) . Metacxjgnitive skills that 
are involved in study reading indxide caari^ing purposes for 
reading, identi^ing important aspects of the text, focxising 
attention on major ocxitent, inonitoring as reading ocxurs, engaging 
in self-questioning ctivities, and taking corrective action \ m 
text has not been ccn^rehended (Baker & Brown, 1984) . Schema is a 
minitheory about things, people, language, places, and other 
phencma in cxie's background of experiences (May, 1986) , or using 
^*at one kncws to make sense as one has e5$)erienoes. Metacognition 
and sdiema were concepts that I have examined and made lase of in my 
reading and stuc^ skills courses. Usage, then, suggested a 
mBtacognitive-schana approach that is inclxisive of instructional 
plans that make provisions for pr^»ration, for management, and for 
participation. By collapsing these concepts I found that my 
courses were organized to ensure that students would make xise of 
their self-knowledge, their learned study reading skills, and their 
imderstanding of things, people, language, etc. to make sense from 
their textbooks and to ajply that textbook knowledge to tasks 
^prcpriately. 



Eacil tiire I begin the course by asking students for their 
reasOTS for taking the course and by aisking them to indicate \*at 
they knew about their reading and study skills yiben related: to 
words that they did not know, to language patterns in textbooks 
that they did not imderstand, to predictii^ meaning \ihen the text 
was lanclear, to self-managennent of their tine, to taking notes and 
sumnarizing informatim, to using textbook clues as they studied, 
and to pr^>aring for and taking tests. A reply to their responses 
has been capsuled in a netacognitive-schema approach. Ihe approach 
has been illustrated throu^ a manageaosent system and an 
instructicxial process that iry students and I have used as \te have 
worked throu^ reading and stutfy skills courses. 

Ihe reader is cautioned to recognize that concerts inherent in 
metacognition (i.e. knowing vAien we know, nonitoring how we kno^r) 
and schema (i.e. using v*at we kix>w to understand the xmknown) are 
evident in a nurtber of organizational and instructional situations 
even \»Aien the terms are not vised. For exaitple, vflien students lase 
self-questioning for study, they use a laetacognitive skill. 

Ifenagement Process 
At the beginning of the semester students filled out two 
copies of the data sheet (Table 1) , a study reading behaviors form, 
and a study skills form (Scales & Biggs, 1983) . Olie data sheet had 
blank lines for demograjiuc information, for grade choice 
information, for coranitment to fulfilling class e55)ectations, and 
for citing reasons why students decided to take the course. Grade 
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Insert T&ble 1 about here 



choices were satisfactory or no-entry and a letter grade. Students 
viio diose satisfactory or no-entry received an S on their 
transcript if class work was satisfactory; if class work was 
unsatisfactory no letter grade (no-entry) appeared on the 
transcript* For those viio chose a letter grade, their grade was 
coc{xited within the A, B, C, D, F, range. Die letter grade 
students had more assigraoents to conplete than the satisfactory or 
no-entry students. 

Reasons cited by students on their data sheet for taking the 
course have been: 

I need it. I want to beccaae a better reader and inprove iry 
study habits. I want to iixirease iry vocabulary. I want to 
learn how to stucfy. It will help me out in ity future college 
career. I want to inprove iry reading ccnprehension. I need 
some help with stui/ skills and testing. I would like to 
learn the best study habits and tips on iitproving grades. It 
will aid in other academic subjects and prepare i^ve with better 
studying habits. It will inprove iry reading skill, letter 
writing, and vocabulary. It's going to help all of ny studies 
plus notetaking ability, i felt it would help ne organize ity 
classwork and also inprove iry vocabulary and cqtprehensioh. I 
feel I need some help in study skills, etc. to be successful 
at the University. 
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Stxdents kept one copy of the data sheet for their records; the 
other copy was returned to He. 

Ohe study reading behaviors and the study skills forms were 
used to involve students in thinking about v*iat they did as they 
read and studied. Students have r^rted that they skip, try to 
f igxare out the ineaning, guess, look try to avoid, reread, and 
circle unknown words. When sentences did not make sense to them 
they got lost. Ihey tended not to lase titles, subtitles, stucfy 
questions at the end of chapters, sumnaries, conclusions, and 
self-generated questions as they read. 

In terms of study skills they reported that they did not 
usually study on weekends, studied very little during the week, did 
not begin to stu^ for examinations at the beginning of the term, 
lasually studied with distracting noise, and often did not have all 
stucty material available yAien they did decide to study. With 
reference to note-taking and suinraarizing, students reported that 
they did not make notes in their textbooks, did not mark their 
textbooks, nor take notes on notepaper. Also, they indicated that 
th^ could not tell \Aien the writer had made an iirportant point. 
Learning how to take a test was a major stucfy skill for students. 
Overall, they reported that they were nervous when they took tests, 
that they did not read the v*iole test before they began to write 
their answers, that they did not schedule their time so that they 
could get throu^ the entire test, and that they did not always 
answer all questions on their tests. 



Second, each student received a cqpy of the course overview 
(Table 2) . That course overview provided a brief description of 
students could expect from the course during the semester. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Specifically, goals, requirements, and required texts for the 
course were listed on the course overview. Goals for studpjits were 
to xase informal and formal tests to identify factors that mi^t 
interfere with their reading, to develop their study reading 
skills, and to learn to manage their t±tie efficiently. 
Reqciirements for the course inclvded ccitpleting assignments, 
keqping i^ecords of their achievements, and attending all class 
sessions. In terms of textbook selection Kaufman (1980) indicated 
that a problem has been that due to instructors' lack of 
pr^>aration in how to teach college reading skills, they have 
tended to select worWxxDk t^pe texts that did not permit students 
an opportunity to analyze, interact, refute, nor fonnulate opinions 
of their own about what was written in the textbook. Further their 
textbook selections have been those with answers identified by the 
axithors; answers that could not be changed. Eacii required textbook 
selected for this course provided c^portunities for interaction, 
analysis, and so on. Specifically (l) Reading to Achieve; 
strategies for Adult/Colleae Learners (Scales & Biggs, 1983) ~ 
provided concentrated attention for assessment and instruction in 
reading conprehension, notetaking, and other stud/ techniques; (2) 



Hew to lea rn and Study in Cbllege (Maioma, 1980) ~ provided 
oonoentrated attention to self-management, self itiotivation, and 
various stucfy techniques; and (3) Gaining Wbrd Power (Rubin, 1986) 
— provided concentrated . attention to vocabulary develcpnent. 

Biird, students received a copy of the assignment sheet (Table 
3) . That assignment sheet presented assignment dates for different 
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sections of their texts as well as quiz dates. Whatever date a new 
assignment was made, the previous assignment wcxild or should be 
submitted on that day. The assignment sheet has been invaluable. 
Sometime students asked for two copies; one copy for their notebook 
and the other one for their room. 

After students were introduced to the course throu^ the 
course overview and assignment sheet a standardized reading test 
(Brcwn, Nelsm, & Denny, 1973) and an 115 item informal vocabulary 
test were administered to them. These tests were used as a pre and 
as a post measure; they were not used to determine student's 
grades. However, the vocabulary pretest was used to place students 
in an apprc^ariate vocabulary textbook. Students who scored below 
80% on the informal vocabulary test were placed in the Gaining Word 
Pwer tejctbook for vocabulary instruction. Students v4io scored 
above 80% were placed in a less repetitious vocabulary text, e.g.. 
Vocabular y Resources for the College Student (Levine & Levine, 
1980) . Rarely, have students scored above 80%. 
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Fifth, students studied how to fill out a weekly schedule 
(Scales & Biggs, 1983; Maiorana, 1980), then they prepared their 
v?eekly schedule of activities. We discussed flexing of schedules 
with the iinderstanding that enou^ study time may not have been 
included in their schedules for sate subjects and to much time may 
have been included for others. Whenever that occurred students 
would adjust their time accordingly. Daily and weekly study- 
review-stud/ sessions were strongly encouraged. For example, 
students were told several times that they should not wait until 
one or two days before an examination to start studying for it. 
Studying for examinations must be continuous thrxju^out the 
semester. Students were also told that the study-review that they 
did throu^out the semester was stucfying for their examinations. 
Such constant study-review encouraged over-learning of a subject. 
When students over-learned a subject, that knowledge was readily 
accessible. Hence, they could recall it in an instant for 
discussion, for presentations, anchor for examinations. Study- 
review was to always include all notes and other material covered 
for a class to date. Following a carefully planned schedule 
ensured that students studied for their classes. 

Students monitored their knowledge and that of their peers as 
they studied the How to Laam and Study in College textbook. For 
this text, I devised a Check Sheet for Key Terms and Questions 
(Table 4) . Ihat check sheet presented the number of terms and 
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questiais to be answered fxxxa each assigned chapter. It also 
served to encourage evaluation of students' answers and guided 
discussictti of their questions and answers with classnates and with 
me. In class students exchanged papers and decided, based on their 
reading \*ether their classmate's terms were defined and whether 
questions were answered appropriately. Irrespective of answers 
that were written, students wrote helpful comments on the check 
sheet to their peers. After a student had checked a classmate's 
paper he or she signed his or her naire on the check sheet; the 
check sheet, terms, and questions were then returned to the 
classmate. SiibsequenUy, during that class period I called the 
total class together to discuss the chapter that they had read and 
checked. Students were told that at the end of the semester they 
would submit their check sheet, questions, and key terms to me for 
a final evaliaation. Also, they were told that they should have 
interacted with different classmates as shown by the signatures on 
their check sheet. Ohat check sheet facilitated management of the 
course. 

Another management and record keeping device was the Summary 
of Coipleted Assignments (Table 5) packet. Upon completion, or as 
much as they qpted to oonplete of their assignments for the Readlncr 
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to Adiieva textbook, students indicated how itaich tiiey coirpleted and 
told hew they mi^t use the infontation studied to help them in 
their other classes^ For the Gaining Vtord Power textbook they 
listed their grades earned for the four quizzes. For the How to 
Learn and study in Oolleg^ textbook students recorded the nuitiber of 
k^' terms and questions that they answered from chapters, the name 
of the classmate vAio checkad their key terms and questions, the 
number of exercises oonpleted were crossed out, and two of the roost 
inportant points that they learned from each chapter were listed. 
Another section in the packet directed stajdents to tell how 
fulfilling additional assignments, such as the library project, 
aided them in beocming a more efficient student. In the final 
section of the packet students listed pre and post test scores as 
well as grades that they had earned on examinations. 

Toward the middle of the semester students prepared for a 
conference with me by filling exit the Conference form (Table 6) . 
Items on the conference form asked students to think about their 



Ii^sert Table 6 about here 



achievement in the course, think about how I (the instructor) mi^t 
assist than further. At a specified time during our regular class 
pe^^ ^i. I talked with each student individually about his/her 
and problems as specified in Table 6. Other study 
iwt covered in class were explaced at that time also. 
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About four weeks before the end of the semester students were 
given directions for their Final Examination Project (Table 7) . A 
purpose of the project (written ipasper) was that it forced students 
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to think and jxit into perspective several skills and experiences 
practiced during the course. Scholarship and format were 
evaluated. 

An Instrtictional Process 

Metacognition and schema directed the instructional process. 
Metacognition was referred to as viiat the student knows or believes 
that he knows and controls, and schema was referred to as caie vising 
v*at is kncwn to determine as well as es^lore the unknown. 

First, as related to reading and stucfy skills, how did 
students know v*ien they knew something. An answer was found 
throu^ the questioning-of-self strategy. Specifically students 
practiced asking themselves, '^tet do I already know about this 
topic?" Uieir answers to that question utilized their schemata. 
Having satisfactorily determined that they may have some knowledge 
of the topic, then they asked themselves, "how do I know this?" An 
answer to that question probed their knowledge base. As students 
scanned major headings and subheadings in textbooks they were 
tau^t to generated questions that they would attenpt to answer. 
Generally, students practiced asking themselves questions fron 
various assignments that the^ had to read. Whenever, they did not 



want to generate questions about paragraphs or sentences, they lased 
sudi generic questions as: 'Wiat is this about?" What was said 
abowt it?" (Scales & Biggs, 1983) • Elevnik, (1981) stated that 
university students are in need of e^jpropriate st^ to take to 
find the written infontati<»i that they need, and to read and 
xmderstand it well* Students reported that consistent practice of 
this strategy helped them to landerstand texts as th^ read. It 
also helped them to reraEscber to ask themselves questions vtenever 
they had to read scraething liiat was difficult and \*enever they 
fcund themselves daydreaming. Seemingly, it became their way of 
monitoring or ensuring liiat they xjnaerstood what th^ were reading. 
Martin (1985) indicated lOiat there is a need for instructors to 
teach college students hew to generate questicais at all levels of 
cotprdiension. Earlier B^an (1982) pointed oot that students v4io 
perceive knowledge as an organization of facts and conc^yts are 
better readers than those Jiiho do not. The questicxung-of-self 
strategy assured that questions would be asked and that information 
would be organized. An exanple of this strategy is presented in 
the fc J^cwing cccpr*ension activity. Here students asked 
themselves the following questicais prior to reading the passage. 
Questions 

What or \*o is this about? 
What was said about it or them? 

As the f ollcwing Passage was being read students contenplated 
answers to the questions. Iheir answers may have been written in 
the margin or on note paper as they read. 



Passage 

Govemnent Officials 
Hi^ ranking gcveminent officials break tte law may not be 
subjected to the same trial-ty-jury as poverty stricken 
citizens \*o break the law* New^psqper reports of such 
officials oft^ suggest that th^ were imfortunate individuals 
\ibo, if found guilty, stould not be SGnt to jail, but given a 
suspended sentence instead. Society, seeminc^y, is no danger 
fron such officials. 

Another st^ was for students to organize the ^*at and ^*o 
infomaticn. Qrganizatioi was as follows: 
Organization 

Hic^ ranking government officials 

— may not be subjected to same punishment as poor people 
-^fewsp^)ers suggest that they should not go to jail 
— Society is in no danger 
A final st^ in tiiis ccnprehension activity was for students 
to anticipate duplications (read between the lines) from the 
passage. In other words \f*iat mi^t have been meant by the passage 
hut was not stated. 

Second, students enhanced their reading and stud/ skills viien 
they learned and used a variety of words and they knew how to 
learn new words. In the Gaining Wbrd Power (Rubin, 1986) textbook 
students were &qposed to and did practice word knowledge throu^ 
the study of word parts, and the stucfy of words in ccaitext. 
Outside of ind^)endent textbook practice, students studied words in 



small gnxps. One small group activity indiided a s!tu^ of word 
parts for meaning, ocBobining the word parts to construct 
words, defining the whole words, and writing a paragraph that 
contained all of tiie yOMle words. Ihe activity was as follows: 
Stuiy of Word Barts 

Word parts -gram, xmi-, contra-, spect-, and -ology were 
studied by a small group of students. Words constructed from the 
word parts were: telegram, xanicom, contradict^ spectator, and 
zoology. Bie paragrs^ written by the students was: 

Just the other day I received a telegram from the zoolocy 
d^>artment at "Hie University of Pittsburg. It seens to ny 
a m aze m e n t that they captured a unicorn . Biis contradicts my 
belief in this animal, so I went as a spectator to view tlus 
animal. 

Another gixxp of students used word parts: vis-, loc-, 
pseudo-, aqua-, -naut to ccaistruct the words: vision, location, 
pseudcaym, aquatic, and astronaxat. Ohe paragraph written by the 
stude^its was: 

On ttars, an astronaut using a pseudcaiYm was using his vision 

to find a location had aquatic life. 

With such activities students were able to use their 
metacognitive skills to e35>and their knowledge about words, ftarther 
they xased their sdiemata to organize and make sense frcm v4iat they 
knew. Ihroo^icut the course, probes such as — Ifcw do you know 
that? — were interjected. Students^ response to the probes 
indicated that a realistic response would be made if they were 
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actively involved with the material* Siitpson (1983) indicated that 
^A)en students attaid, interact, reccaistruct, and elaborate upon the 
underlying meaning of t^, learning is generally enhanced. 

Students studied hew to listen and take notes in dassrocns 
and hew to take notes in textbooks and in notebooks. For classrocm 
listeniryj we discussed hew to minimize mind wandering and outside 
distractj.oiis. Practice and listening for main ideas, details, 
digressic»is, facts, axid opinions were provided. Students listened 
to sentences, to short paragre^te, and to \Aiole lectures. As they 
listened they took notes. Notes were for main ideas, details, 
facts, and so on. 

Eauk's (1984) directions for notetaking in the classrocm were 
studied by stucJents. Specifically, we discussed and practiced 
notetaking strategies that would maximize efforts in writing loey 
points during a lecture. Factors that encouraged students were 
pre-reading and writing on notepaper unclear text material, before 
class, arcing the lecture we detennined that they should vise the 
words of the lecturer as much as possible to write their stuc^ 
notes. Ihey should also lase an abbreviated form of a word \Aienever 
possible. Reflection on isolated points during the lecture was 
discouraged since reflecticai requires concentrated time that may 
cause other iitportant points to be missed. 

Eauk's (1984) overall notetaking system that we studied 
included students written notes frcxa their classes, a rewritten and 
a reduced version of their notes for stucfy, a time to rehearse 
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their notes, a time to reflect on their notes, and a tiioe for them 
to review their notes. 

Nbtetaking in textbooks and in notebooks (Scales & Biggs, 
1983) was valuable to students. Ihey practiced how to inarfc their 
textbooks and vrite summary stateaaents in textbook mrgins. For 
notebook notetaking they learned hew to take only those notes that 
xespcanded to their purpose for taking the notes. In other words, 
they asked themselves, \Aiat do I ejqpect to do with these notes; or 
\i*y do I need these notes, if notes were to be used for a 
discussion, they probably wrote short sumnaries; if xjsed for an 
examination, th^ probabl: wrote specific details. 

Students apprehension of using the library suggested a need 
for them to become familiar with various sections of a canpas 
library. First, general information about libraries (Maiorana, 
1980) was studied. Second, students worked throu^ a written 
assignment that questicaied them about several sections of the 
library. For Section One - General mforraation, students had to 
indicate dates and tiiies that the library was opened, to indicate 
the tine period for borrowing arri returning books, and to iixiicated 
fines that were due for failure to return books. Section - 
Reference Service is v4iere students learned about the The Reader <s 
Guide to Periodic Literature ^ New York Tiines Index . Business IndeX p 
Librarv Inforoation Retrieval Network , and other sources that can 
only be used in the library. Section Three - The Card Catalog. 
Students learned how to use the classification scheme that is used 
by the library. Practice with severed call numbers assured 
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Students of the ease of using the card catalog. Section Four - 
Iftiiversity CJenter for InstrxKtional Resourcses is yAvere students 
learned that they could produce visual aids to erihaxKse their class 
presentations. Section Five - Resource Book Room* Students 
learned that personal copies of sijjplementary and required reading 
mate r ials may be placed on reserve by professors for student lase. 
Biey also learned that if reading materials were not returned cx\ 
time, that th^ must pay a stiff fine. Section Six- Periodical 
Collection is \*ere students lean>ed how to locate bound volumes of 
periodicals and old newspapers that have been put on micro-film. 
Also, they learned \f^ere current journals and newspapers vere 
located. Section Seven - EKIC. Initially ERIC was thou^t to be a 
person by many students. Iheir assignment was to visit ERIC, learn 
hew to use it, select an article that related to a topic that thssf 
had to stud^ for another class, and summarize the article briefly. 
An experi&nce with ERIC for undergraduate students was very 
rewarding, ihey acknowledged the benefits of this source and used 
it for other classes. 

Test taking techniques were studied. Initially, students were 
under the iitpressicxi that there were quick techniques that they 
could follow in order to pass tests. Fortunately, that ityth was 
di^jelled early in the semester. Students learned that passing 
tests ixicluded management of their time so that they had enou^ 
time to stud/ as well as e^lication of a variety of reading and 
study skills. Managing their time so that they studied frequently 
served to advanced their long term memory and understanding of the 
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subject itatter* I encouraged at least three hours of study tiitie 
per veek for each one credit of class work. That thr^ hours was 
to be divided into no less than three study sessions per week. 
Studying is most effective \^ien it is caigoing; shorter periods of 
time rather than gdb long period is better. Students learned that 
studying included the oorapletion of assignments as well as constant 
review of all class notes and all marked text in textbooks to date. 

To the ejctent that a variety of reading and study skills had 
to be applied in the test-taking process, students practiced and 
learned trigger words that were canmon in tests. Words such as 
define, discuss, conpare, list, exc^, all, and not, were studied 
so that students would know how such words could influence an 
answer on a test item. Students learned to read directions 
carefully for a test before they began to answer questions. In any 
test situation, unless the test administrator indicated otherwise, 
students were told to always glance over the entire test so that 
they would know how the test was organized, would know the type of 
test questions that were being asked, and so that they could 
organize their time for working throu^ the test, students were 
also told that they should answer the test questions that they know 
the answers to first. Also that, if some questions were worth more 
points than others they should answer them early in the test 
period. Questions that were hardest for them should be answered 
last. Irrespective of when questions were answered, all questions 
on a test should be answered. Guessing on tests is usually 
permitted. When stulents know that they will not be penalized for 
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guessing an answer, they ishould guess. After all, their goal is to 
irafee the hi^iest possible soore. 

Summary 

The itetacognitive-schema approacdi involved a management system 
and an instructional process. Integration of the two as students 
worked throu^ the experience netted constant self-inonitoring of 
their reading and study strategies, constant interacting with text, 
peers, and instructors; and constant e^lication of stud/ 
strategies to other classes. Dnplementation of the management 
system was realized through: student data, course overviews, 
assignment sheets, check sheets, records of cccpleted assignments, 
conferences, and examinations. Uhe instructional process was 
demonstrated v4ien students studied and applied such reading 
strategies as questioning-of-text vAiile reading and learning how to 
learn new words. Listening and notetaking in classrooms, 
notetaking in notebooks and textbooks, studying a library system, 
and studying how to take tests were part of the instructional 
process. 

Biis approach as described was not intended to be concliasive; 
however, its use with my college students has strengthened their 
reading and study skills. Anderson (1982) stated that training in 
the area of context generation for all readers ^[ay be helpful. 
When students generate context fran written text they engage 
themselves in skills such as interaction with text, formulation of 
opinions, and disagreement with the author. Such skills are 
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necessary for efficient reading and stud/* Hie lase of an approach 
like or siitdlar to the iietaoogMtive-schema one described herein 
may insure greater participation for many college students. 

CJonclusion 

In conclusion, students v4io have attended classes vAiere this 
instnactional approacix has been iirplemented have stated that: 
1. Ihis course was a challenge and a rewarding experience which 

makes life worthvftiile. What makes it even better is the fact 

that one is learning* 
2* Biese effective ways of studying can make a student's life 

easier on canpus. Students can rely on themselves. . . These 

methods can obviously help students to pai their grades \jp 

alnost every time. 

3. I have learned to become an efficient student fran using 
methods [such as] . . . effective managing of iry time, reading 
between the lines, questioning and marking my text±ook, talcing 
notes in class, and knowing the library system. 

4. I feel that these experiences provide a solid base on vdiich 
college students can build to attain academic success... 
C»3viously, there are personal differences, etc. to take into 
account, but if these ejqieriences are used as guidelines 
during college, students will be able to learn and achieve. 

5. I would like to say that managing my time, finding a source of 
motivation, learning throu^ thinking, strategic questioning, 
marking tejcts, and studying the library system have made me 
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aware of soite productive and helpful ways to sucx:eed in 
cx>llege. 

6, . . .this cx3urse. . . has really helped me to get to use iry 
valuable tiine irore efficiently. Althou^, the assignments 
were time-consuming, their r^tition and iirportanoe is making 
other subjects especially the reading of other texts easier, 
and in some cases more fim to do. 

7. By using these irethods of stuctying, a college student can 
greajtly increase his ciiances of college success and obtain 
competency, flexibility, and awareness. . . No one says college 
is eaj^, but if you work hard you can succeed. The personal 
satisfaction is a great feeling. 
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Table 1 
Data Sheet 



Naite Phone 


Advisor 


Classificaticsn 


Advisor's Caiqpus Address 


Major 


Advisor's Fhone NOinber 


School or College in University 





1. My grade choice is satisfactory or no entry. 
Yes No 

2. My grade choice is a letter grade. 
Yes No 

3. I plan to attend every class session and fulfill iry 
responsibilities . 

Yes No . If nc. js^lain 



4. I decided to taioe* this course because 



Ocmplete two cx^ies and return one cc^ to the instructor. 
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T&ble 2 



Course Overview * 



This cxxuTje is designed to provide you with assistance in 
advancing your listening, reading, and stufy skills. Your 
listening skills nay include pracrtice in listening fdr main ideas, 
facts, digressions, and details. (As in reading, if you miss the 
metin points the rest of thB selection may not make sense to you.) 
Your reading skills may include conprdiension, wcnnd parts, and 
language tisage. You will be expected to self-assess your initial 
riading ccqpetence and beoone engaged in instructional activities 
that will guide your learning to iirprove your reading skills. 
Ttiere will be times v^ben you will use reading materials fton some 
of your other courses as practice reading materials. Your stu^ 
skills will include stuc^ing the elements of a management systaa as 
well as follcwing a schedule. More specifically, you will be 
e)?)ected to prepeoce a schedule so that you may divide your tiiae in 
a manner that causes you to function more efficiently. 

A most inoportant note is for you to realize that it will be 
n ecessary for you to: know how to listen in order to listen 
efficiently, knew how to read and read consistently in order to 
become a better reader, aixi ixw how to stufy in order to study 
effectively. 



A. GOALS 



1. Identify factors interfering with efficient reading by 
using informal measures of: 



a. selected readings 

b. ccdnnprehension 
. predicting 

. sentence parts 
. literal readings 
. inference readings 
. s^lied readings 
. context readings 



c. word parts 

. pronunciation 
. prefixes 
. roots 
. suffixes 

d. word meanings 

e. language 

f . stu^ skills 



♦Adapted from S. A. Biggs (1979) . Developer and Coordinator 
of the College Skills r<rogram. University of Pittsburg. 

table continues 
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2. Use fonnal test to e^rcodioate reading 

a* vocabulary 

b. efficiency 

c. rate 

3. Develop study reading skills throu^: 

a. practice exercises in reading ccoprdiensicai and word 
stufy 

b. guided reading, listening, and notetaking 

c. reading study techniques 

d. testing techniques 

e. study of library 

f . thinking and speaking 

g. individual conferences 

(i) plan specific skil ] -development activities, if 
necessary 

(ii) check and evaluate progress 

4* Management of Self 

B. KBgmREMENIS 

1. OGopletion of all assignrnents 

a. in-class exercises 

b. test— formal and informal, pre and post 

c. out-of-dass exercises 

d. other as deemed s^ropriate 

2. Maintain accurate records of achievement (See "Sunmary of 
Oonpleted Assignments pages" arri "Check Sheet".) 

3. Attendance 

a. required— attend all class sessions arri participate 
in all class e}$)eriences. 

b. arrange to get class assignments if you are absent; 
hcwever, this vdU not count for a class session. 

C. REQUIRED 1EX3S 

Mciiorana, V. P. (1980). Ho w to learn and study in college . 
NT: Prentice-Hal3 Inc. 

Rubin, D. (1986). Gainincr word xxMer . (2nd ed.) New York: 
Macatnillan Ptiblishing Co. , Inc* 
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Scales, A* M* & S* A* Biggs (1983) . Iteadim to achieve: 

tratecries for adult/csolleae learners ^ Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill PO-^lishing Co. 

SDPPi£MQn3aar text 

Levine, H* & R. !• Levine (1980) • Vocabularv resouroes for 
the college student s New York: Arasca College 
Fublicaticns. 
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Table 3 



Assignment Sheet 
Texts 



Dates: 
Jan* 

7 

9 

14 

16 
21 
23 
28 
30 
Feb. 

4 

6 
11 
13 
18 
20 
25 
27 

Mardi 
4 

6 
11 

13 

18 
20 

25 
27 

1 
3 
8 
10 



*Readinq to Adiieve* > > 

class overview, pre-assessanent 
pre-assessaaiait, in class 
Exer« A 

in class, Exer* O 

Bead pp. 193-200 

in class Exer. B, D 

in class Exer« E, F. 

in class pp* 51-56, Activity 

in class pp* 57-62 

in class pp. 63-68, Activity 

in class pp« 69-74 

in class Exer« C, H 

in class pp* 75-83. 

in class pp. 85-87 

in class pp. 89-94 

in daiss pp. 95-108 

in class Exar. I, J, K 

in class, Eaer. L, pp. 109-111 

in class pp. 115-118** 

Outside pp. 119-120 

in class pp. 121-125 

in class pp. 127-135 

Outside pp. 137-147 

in class Exer. M 

Outside pp. 149-164 

in class Exer. G, N 

in class pp. 165-174** 

Outside pp. 175-178** 

in class pp. 179-191** 

in class pp. 193-219, Activity 



*Hn&y tn Tf^ rn. . . 
Ch. 1 Assigned 

Ch. 2 Assigned 

Ch. 11 Assigned 

Ch. 18 Assigned 
Library 

Library 
Library 

Ch. 14 Assigned 

Ch. 6 Assigned 
Ch. 9 Assigned 

Ch. 8 Assigned 

Ch. 13 Assigned 

Ch. 15 Assigned 

Ch. 19 Assigned 
Ch. 19 Due 



in class pp. 221-234 
post assessanent and subodt assignments 
Final examination for vocabulary and final examination project 
Final examination for stud^ skills 



Gaining Word Power 

Ch. 1 Assigned 
Ch. 2 Assigned 
Ch. 3 Assigned 
Practice Chs. 2 & 3 
Quiz, Ch. 4 Assigned 

Ch. 5 Assigned 

Practice Chs. 4 & 5 
Quiz, Ch. 6 Assigned 

Ch. 7 Assigned 
Practice Chs. 6 & 7 

Quiz, Ch. 8 Assigned 

Ch. 9 Assigned 

Practice Chs. 8 & 9 
Quiz 



*Note: You may ^ly outside activities to books fixm other classes. 
**OptiQnal. 
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Table 4 

Check Sheet for Rsy Terms and Questions 
Directions 

!• Study and work throng each assigned cb^Jter. Write responses 
in your text viierever ^propriate. 

2. Select your key terms and questicxis £rom the assigned 
diapters. 

3. Always emit item one under the Review Questions section. 

4. list your key term with their descriptions and questiai item 
with their answers. Key term descripticxis and questiai item 
answers must follow each key term and questicai. (Your key 
terms must be answered fixm your reading of the text How to 
Learn and Study in Oollege ) , 

5. Bring ycwr key terms with their descriptions and question 
items with their answers to every class sessioi. 

6. IXiring the designated time in class, you will select a 
classmate to check your key terms with descriptions and 
question items with answers. A different classmate must be 
selected for ^arh rfiapto'r^ 

7. For each assigned chapter your classmate must: 

a. indicate the nuntoer of key terms described and questions 
answered by writing the composite total on line one . 

b. indicate >*dch key terms were described accurately and v*uch 
question items were answered accurately, according to his or 
her judgment, by writing the nuntoer of each key term and 
questioi item on line two . 

c. write any helpftil ocninents or concerns about the key term 
descripticais and questicai item answers on line three . 

d. sign her/his name on line four . 

e. write the date on line five . 

8. Bring this Check Sheet to every class session. 

9. Submit key terms with descriptions and question items with 
;?nswers for each assigned chapter to the instructor at the end 
of the term. 



table continues 
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CHAPTER 2 

Describe at least 7 of the Joey terms and answer a least 5 of the 
questicai items. 

1. 2. 



hsy terms questions key terms questions 

3. 

4* ^ 5. 

CH2VFEER 6 

Describe at least 9 of the loey terms and answer at least 3 of the 
question items. 

1. , 2. 

tey terms questions loey terms questions 

3. 



4. ^ 5. 

CHAPTER 8 

Describe at least 7 of the key terms and respond to question item 
nuntoer 2. 

1. 2. 

key terms questions key tente questions 



3. 



4. 5. 

CHAPTER 9 

Describe at least 14 of the key terms and answer at least 2 of the 
question items. 

1. 2. 

key terms questions key terms questions 



3. 



4. 5. 
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Table 5 

Summary of Coropleted Assignments 

Directions: !• Bring this fona to every class period* 

2* CScBoplete as directed for each text and other assignments. 
3* Submit to the instructor at the end of the tena. 

1. Reading to Achieve: Strategies for Adult/Collecre Learners 



♦Chapter 1 
A, 

6, 1/ J/ 
0, 

Chart 



♦Chapter 2 



♦Chapter 3 



♦Chapter 4 



-k-k 



-k-k 



kk 



♦Chapter 5 



♦Chapter 6 



♦Chapter 7 ♦Chapter 8 



-kk 



kk 



kk 



kk 



♦Tell hew much you have ocxtpleted 

♦♦For Chapters 2 through 7 tell hew you may use or have used tiie 
information that you studied and practiced for stud/ing for your other 
classes* 



table continues 
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2. Gaining Word Power 
QUIZ GRADES 

Qnpters 2-3 Chapters 4-5 Chapters 6-7 Chapters 8-9 



How to Learn and Study in College 



Ch^jter 2 

#K. T. 

#C2ues. 

Peer v*o signed 
checksheet 

Exeoccises: 
♦Points: 



Chapter 6 

#K. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer v4io signed 
checksheet 

E^^rcises: 
*Points: 



Ch^jter 7 

#K. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer v^o signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 3, 5, 
6/ 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11/ 12/ 14, 

*Points: 



Chc^jter 8 

#Ques. 

Peer vho signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 3, 
4, 6, 

♦Points: 



Chapter 9 

#K. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer vho signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 

3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 

13, 17, 18 

♦Points: 



Chapter 10 

#K. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer vho signed 
checksheet 

E)ffircises: 3 
♦Points: 



Chapter 11 

#K. T. 

#Ques* 

Peer vitio signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 
♦Points: 



Chapter 13 

#K. T. 

#Ques* 

Peer vho signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 4 
♦Points: 



For each chapter list the two itost iirportant txpints that you learned* 

table continues 
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Chapter 14 

#K. T. 

#aies. 

Peer vAio signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 3, 4^ 
or 5 

*Points: 



Qiapter 15 

m. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer vdio signed 
checksheet 

E>^rcises: 3, ^ 
*Points: 



Chapter 18 

#K. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer v^o signed 
checQcsheet 

Exercises: 
*Points: 



Chapter 19 

m. T. 

#Ques. 

Peer v4io signed 
checksheet 

Exercises: 4 
*Points: 



4* Other Submitted Assignments 

Tell how fulfilling the follcwing assignments aided you in beooning a loore 
efficient student. 

A. A set of lecture notes from another class 

B. A library project 

C. Readings that were timed 

D. Additions 

5. Final Examinations^ list your scores for each examination. 

A. Reading (Survey) Pretest Posttest 

B. Vocabulary Pretest Posttest 

C. Vocabulary (Word Power Textbook) 

D. Reading and Study Skills Examination 

E. Written Paper: A Final Project 
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Conference * 

a* Please respond to items 1 throu^ 10 belo/. 

b. Bring this cxxtpleted fom to the conferenoe with you* 

c. Bring your textbooks and notebook of assignments to the 
conferencse with you. Your notebook should be organized in 
an easy-to-follcw manner. For exaitple: 

( i) You my begin your notebook with your Assignment 
Sheet. 

( ii) Year Summary of axrpleted Assignments fom may 
follow. 

(iii) Additional couirse assignments and si^pplementary 
materials should be clearly identified and 
iiTserted in your notebook. 

d. Fill cut two conference forms. You will keep atya copy in 
your notdxxik and submit one copy to the instructor. 

Items 

1. At the beginning of the. course you took a standardized 

reading tests, and an lantimed vocabulary test. Recall your 
percentile scores on the reading test and the nimiber of 
correct vocabulary items on the vocabulary test, how do you 
feel about these scores? 



At the end of the course you will take these tests again. 
Hew would you like for your scores at the end of the term to 
coampare with your scores at the beginning of the term? 



2. Review your Summary of Ooa[ipleted Assignments form and the 
material that you have covered thus far in your books . 
Briefly state what you hdve learned about your: 

a. management skills 

b. organizational sJdlls 

c. study habits 

d. scheduling 



♦Adapted from S. A. Biggs (1979) . Developer and CoortlLnator of 
the College Skills Program, University of Pittsburg. 

table continues 



List the itaterials^ exercises^ class activities^ etc.^ that 
have been most iiseful to you. 



How do you feel about your accatplishnvents thus far in this 
class? 



What wcxad you liloe to do different and/or in addition to 
v4>at you are doing? Why? 



Have you been following your schedule? Yes No 

Why or v4iy not? 



Have you used the questioning-of-self strategy in any of 

your other tesctbodks? Yes No . How do you feel 

about the questioning strategy? 



Describe how you feel the instructx)r may be of more help to 
you. 



List the courses vMch you are taking currently. 



All other comments v*iich you deem appropriate about this 
course thus far should be stated here. 
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Table 7 



Final Examination Project * 
Instnic±ions: 

1* Present a 4 or 5 page typewritten doubled spaced paper that 
explores the following question items. The itens should be 
discussed within the context of your achievement; i.e^ 
ta lk ed about you as you discuss the itetas. 

2. Subwit these instructions with your paper. 

Question Items 

1. Hew itii^t effective managing facilitate your goals as a 
college student. 

2. E)5)lain vAiy motivation may be a key factor in your learning? 

3. Ebqplain the difference between thlriking and memorizing. 
Which one should you do most often as you pr^)are for 
classes and vAiy? 

4. E)5)lain vAiy it is sometimes necessary to read between the 
lines. 

5. Describe the advantages of questioning and marking your 
textbook as your stuJ^. What h£$5)ens to you as you question 
and mark your textbook? 

6. E)5)lain hew you should take notes during several class 
lectures or several class discussions. Assume that you are 
going to stud/ these notes for an examination. What will 
you do with your notes to pr^>are them for study. 

7. What effect has stud/ing Hillman^s library system had on 
your ability to use the library more effectively? 

Format 

Your paper must have appropriate margins^ i^ropriate margins 
mean that you will begin your first line about 1 1/4 indies from 
the top of the paper, 1 1/4 inches from the left of the paper. You 
will stop your lines about 1 inch from the right side of the paper, 
and the last line on your paper will be somevAiere between 1 inch 
and 1 1/4 inches from the bottom of the paper. 

Cover Page 

Your paper will have a cover page. The cover page will have the 
name of the assignment centered in the middle of the page. Your 
name will be placed in the lower ri^t hand comer. Under your 



*Adapted from S. A. Biggs (1979) . Developer and Coordinator of 
the College Skills Program, Universily of Pittsburg^. 
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name you will place your classification. Under your classification 
you will place the name of the this course. Under the name of the 
course you will place the name of the instructor. Under the name 
of the instructor you will place the date. 

Organization 

Your ^laper should be organized as follows: (1) give your paper a 
heading or title. (2) Your first 2 or 3 sentences should serve as 
your introduction to your paper. (3) Provide a subheading for each 
question item. (4) Underline your subheadings so that the/ are 
easily recognized. (5) To answer a question you should first 
e}?)lain the skill. (Use your textbooks to help you explain the 
skill. Remember to document your paper) . Next, respond the 
questicn. (6) R^)eat st^ 5 as you respond to each question. (7) 
Add a ccoclusion's section to your paper. (8) List your 
bibliographical references on your last page. (See references 
listed in your textbooks as an appropriate guide for you to follow 
as you list your references) . 

Proofreading 

Before subroitting your paper you should proofread it for sentence 
and paragraph claril^, and for spelling and punctuation errors. 
Correct all errors prior to subodtting your paper. 

Copies 



Submit two copies of your paper. 



